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From the Bombay Telegraph and Courier, May 17, 1852. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 


(Concluded from page 114.) 

Montgomery Martin says:— 

** No language would convey a description 
ef the sufferings of those to whom opium has 
become a necessary part of existence ; no pic- 
ture could impress the fearful misery which 
the inmates of an opium shop exhibit. ‘Those 
who begin its use at twenty may expect to die 
at thirty years of age; the countenance be- 
comes pallid, the eyes assume a wild bright- 
ness, the memory fails, the gait totters, men- 
tal exertion and moral courage sink, and a 


|to a premature grave. What unparallelled 
destruction! The immolations of an Indian 
| Juggurnath dwindle into insignificance before 
it! We again repeat, nothing but slavery is 


this monstrous system of iniquity. As we 
write, we are amazed at the enormity of its 


destructiveness, 
some measure to protect it. Were it a minor 
evil, it seems as though one might grapple 
| with it. As it is, it is beyond the compass of 
jour grasp. No words are adequate to expose 
its evil, no fires of indignant feeling are fierce 
enough to blast it. ‘The enormous wealth it 
brings into our coffers is its only justification, 
the cheers of vice-enslaved wretches its only 
welcome ; the curses of all that is moral and 
| Virtuous in an empire of three hundred and 
|sixty millions, attend its introduction; the 
prayers of enlightened Christians deprecate 
|its course; the indignation of all righteous 
| minds is its only “Godspeed.” It takes with 
\it fire and sword, slaughter and death; it 
leaves behind it, bankrupt fortunes, idiotized 
minds, broken hearts, and ruined souls. Foe 
to all the interests of humanity, hostile to the 
scanty virtues of earth, and warring against 





worthy to be compared for its horrors with 


unprincipledness, and the large extent of its’ 
Its very enormity seems in | 


' doing so, it is, or imagines it is, building up 

its own institutions. It would not send 
“streams of flowing poison,” were it not that 
it thereby opens up for itself the veins of Chi- 
nese silver mines. The finance question is 
the all in all, and demands attention. ‘In 
the present state of the revenue of India,” 
says the parliamentary committee, as quoted 
by the essayist :— 

“It does not appear advisable to abandon 
so important a source of revenue—a duty 

|upon opium being a tax which falls principally 

‘upon the foreign consumer, and which ap- 

| pears upon the whole less liable to objection 

\than any other which could be substituted.” 

The Friend of India, as also quoted by 
our author, speaks out very plainly. He 
says :— 

“‘ The clear profit of the British government 
of India, from the consumption of opium by 
the Chinese, at the end of the official year 
| 1848-9, including of course the tax on Malwa 
opium at Bombay, will be found to have fallen 
little short of three crores and twenty lacs of 
| rupees, or three millions two hundred thou- 
| sand pounds sterling. It is the most singular 
| and most anomalous traffic in the world, To 
all present appearance, we should find it diffi- 


frightful marasmus or atrophy reduces the | the overflowing benevolence of heaven; may | cult to maintain our hold of India without 


victim to a ghastly spectacle, who has ceased 
to live before he has ceased to exist.” 

Lord Jocelyn, Military Secretary in 1840, 
thus describes an opium shop :— 


we soon have to rejoice over its abolition ! 
Let us now glance at a few of the modes of 

defence, if, indeed, they are worthy of that 

name, of this traffic. The defendants are 


|it; our administration would be swamped by 
\ats financial embarrassments.” 

The parliamentary committee, whose report 

we have above quoted, blinks the question al- 


‘In these houses devoted to their ruin,| government on one hand, and English mer- | together of the illegality of the trade, and pro- 


these infatuated people may be seen at nine 
o'clock in the evening in all the different 
stages, Some entering half distracted to feed 


\chants on the other. Merchants may re- 
| spond— 


“If we do not send opium to China, others 


/nounces the abandonment of the monopoly by 
the Company as unadvisable, from the very 
same reason whereby revenue from any legal 


the craving appetite they have been obliged to} wid/; we may, therefore, as well have the | articles, as indigo or hemp, might be justified, 
subdue during the day; others laughing and| profits as others.” Again, ‘ Although the|viz., the tax falling on the foreign consumer. 


talking wildly under the effects of a first pipe, 
whilst the couches round are filled with their 
different occupants who lie languid with an 


effects are in many cases as deleterious as 
you have described them, yet we imagine 
they are not so in the great majority.” Fur- 





In reply to this statement, we might urge 
that any measure whereby wrong is inflicted 
on our neighbour is “ unadvisable,” whatever 


idiot smile, too much under the influence of| ther, ‘ If the Chinese government be too weak | benefits accrued from it; we might insist that 


the drug to care for passing events, and fast 
emerging to the wished-for consummation. 
The last scene in this tragic play is generally 
a room in the rear of the building, a species 
of dead heuse, where lie those who have pass- 
ed into the state of bliss, which the opium- 
smoker madly seeks—an emblem of the long 
sleep to Which he is blindly hurrying.” 
What unutterably solemn testimonies are 
these! What triumphs of “ unrighteous mam- 
mon” do they not display! What reckless- 
ness of human interests, and of human life do 
they not testify! If it be true, as some wri- 
ters specify, that the victims of this vice do 
not live on an average more than ten years, 
alter they have once fairly given way to the 
habit, our opium trade sends from a mighty 
multitude of four millions of these enslaved 
people, Sour hundred thousand, year by year, 


to enforce its own laws, it must take the con- 
sequences.” Lastly, ‘If the trade be wrong, 
let government set the example, and forbid the 
produce.” We think these objections—and if 
there be others, we shall be glad to hear of 
them—are all too puerile, and some too un- 
principled for us to attempta reply. Govern- 
ment, however, has at command an argument 
which it behoves us to respond to—an argu- 
ment which always carries weight, being 
jinancial. It isa revenue of three millions 
that turns the scale of justice, and sanctions a 


were the Company shut up to this mode of 
revenue alone, and unable to lay hold of any 
| other resources, it would not be justified in 
supporting itself by what is demonstrably 
wrong. But we will waive every moral and 
Christian consideration, and we do contend 
that on no just principles of political economy 
(using this term in its widest application), ts 
a revenue from this source advisable. 

An administration is stable, or otherwise, 
as it secures the affection of its own subjects 
and the good-will of other political powers, 





dire iniquity. It is the fear of a defalcation of | No country is politically strong which raises 
resources for carrying on our Indian empire, | its revenue in a way which gives disaffection 
and of consequent political disasters, which|to other countries. Home and foreign rela- 
perverts the moral judgment of Indian direc-| tionships must both be amicable in order to 
tors and British statesmen, ‘The E. 1. Com-| stability. Now, how does this bear on the 
pany would not furnish China with elements |trade in question? The opium trade arms 
of destruction and death, were it not that, in| against us the moral sense of nations, We 
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are pursuing a course, which, if it were to! 
prevail among the nations of the earth, would 
lead to the utter ruin of governments and peo- | 
ple. In doing that to China, which we should | 
not dare to do to any of the European nations, | 
we lose the respect of such nations. We de- 
clare ourselves to the world as acting from | 
expediency, and not from law and principle. | 
The foundations of national respect are thereby 
weakened. Our moral stature, and with that our 
political prestige in the great aggregate of na- 
tions, are impaired. By ourselves taking the 
lead in the violation of law, we are taking a 
sure method of having our own laws violated 
by others, From all the analogy of history, 
and the denunciations of the Scriptures, we 
may rest assured that, in the righteous awards 
of Providence, we shall ourselves suffer 
wrongs from the hands of others, in lieu of 
those which we have ourselves inflicted. No 
nation can disregard another’s rights, and not 
suffer an infringement of its own, History 
tells us, on every page, that the wronger is 
eventually wronged, and the spoiler sooner or 
later spoiled. A nation “armed in honesty” 
is alone fortified against assault. Universal 
rectitude is the only basis of international 
relationships. A nation had better have its 
coasts unfortified, than its rectitude assailable. 
If we arm the moral sense of nations against 
us, we may not indeed at once feel its effects, 
Interest may for a while lead to the suppres- 
sion of indignant feeling, but sooner or later 
it will express itself, in terms such as have 
been already used by an American traveller, 
and which we quote :-— 





“That the government of British India 
should be the prime abettors of this abomina- 
ble traffic, is one of the greatest wonders of 
the nineteenth century. 

“The proud escutcheon of the nation that 
declaims against the slave trade, is thus made 
to bear a blot broader and darker than any 
other in the Christian world.”—* Dr. Mal. 
com's ‘I'ravels.” 

Surely, of all countries, our own should 
most feel the force of this argument. Its pre- 
eminent position has qualified it to mediate, 
direct, and advise in international affairs ; it 
should therefore have “clean hands” and a 
‘* pure heart.” The weakest diplomatist is he 
who is sensible of having inflicted a wrong. 
How shall British diplomacy ever consistently 
appeal against the oppressor, while Britain 
stands out as itself the oppressor of China? 
How shall it endeavour to vindicate British 
rights, when British obligations to China are 


manifestly violated ? 


* * * * * 


——S—_—— 

Ingenious Piece of Mechanism.—A small 
machine of recent invention has been lately 
put in operation in this city, for the manufac- 
ture of wire chain, such as is used on fluid 
lamps, to fasten the extinguishers to the tubes. 
There have been, heretofore, machines for 
cutting and forming the links, and the merit 
of this invention consists in uniting these ma- 
chines so as to work in connection, and in the 
addition of an entirely new and original con- 
trivance for locking and setting the links to- 
gether, thus forming a continuous chain with- 


in the machine. This latter process was for- 
merly performed by hand. 

The machinery is exceedingly complicated, 
and the casual observer would perceive no- 
thing in the collection of gears, cams, wheels, 
&c., before him that indicated an adaptation 
of parts or unanimity of purpose. When in 
motion, it is even more difficult to form the 
slightest conception of the object of its con- 
struction. I[t appears like a mass of springs, 
knives, rollers and followers, all flying with 
utmost rapidity, and so intricately arranged 
that even an experienced eye is somewhat 
baffled to detect any concert in the action of 
the parts, The wire enters, and then we see 
the accuracy and precision of the inventor's 
calculations, It is clipped the requisite length, 
it is then passed on and formed; one end is 
set up closely, the other remaining open like 
a hook, then passing on it is hooked on the 
end of the chain, closely followed by another, 
and another, with such rapidity as to astonish 
the observer, and make him doubt the reality 
of the scene before him. This highly ingeni- 
ous machine is so compact as to be contained 
in a case no larger than a lady’s work-box, 
which case has two apertures, one for the ad- 
mission of the wire, the other for the passage 
of the chain, which is made, when the ma- 
chine is at its highest speed, at the rate of 
a yard per minute, but its ordinary working 
rate is about thirty yards per hour. There 
are about 150 links in one yard, and it is easy 
to conceive of the skill and ingenuity of the 
inventor, and the nicety of adjustment in the 
machine, when it is stated that the machine 
will run for days and weeks without malform- 
ing one link or causing a single break in the 
machine, As yet the machine is kept secret, 
none having been allowed to see it but a few 
friends of the inventor ; and no patent has yet 
been obtained, though one will doubtless be 
taken out at some future day.—Boston Jour. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Notes on our Vernacular, 
No. 3. 


There are many words in our language, 
purely English ones too, which are compound. 
ed of two or more of our commonest words 
with little or no change from their original 
form, and yet their derivation is unnoticed 
and unknown by most of those who employ 
them. Such is the word oudlandish, that is, 
out of the land, foreign, strange, and hence 
(in this country at least) rude, clownish, ridi- 
culous. The literal meaning, however, is 
the correct one, and that which it has in our 
translation of the Bible, and probably in all 
English authors. Forexample, Addison speaks 
of a certain general being ‘‘ used to the out- 
landish way of making war.” ‘Take also the 
following passage from Donne, as quoted by 
Johnson :-— 

“ Yourself transplant 
Awhile from hence; perchance outlandish ground 


Bears no more wit than ours: but yet more scant 
Are those diversions there which here abound,” 


We have also the word outlander, a foreigner, 
which is now, however, obsolete. 


Other examples of the kind might be given, 
such as aloof, that is all off; alone, that is all 
| one, one being all; a/derman, that is elderman, 
aldermen being generally selected from the 
older ranks of the people. Even in Anglo. 
Saxon, this word, or rather its ancestor, (Kal. 
dorman) had, according to Skinner, become 
a title of dignity. Wederness and bewilder 
are from wild, a bewildered person being like 
one who finds himself in a wild or wilderness 
—lost, not knowing which way to go, puz- 
zled, confused. 

Ago or agone is the old past participle of 
the verb go. The latter form was still in use 
at the time when the present translation of 





the Scriptures was prepared ;: it occurs in the 
following passage, although in other parts the 
present form ago is used, 

“My master left me because three days 
agone { fell sick.”—1 Sam. xxx. 13. 

It is often the case that a word has a very 
diflerent etymology from that which its form 
and spelling would seem to indicate. Chest- 
nut—or as it is frequently spelled, chesnut— 
we would, at first thought, suppose to be derived 
from chest and nut, expressive of the covering 
or case enclosing the fruit. But besides that, 
this feature is by no means peculiar to the 
chestnut, a little examination into the history 
of the word—its nativity, if we may so speak, 
and its orthographical changes—shows that 





its origin is very different, lt is in fact from 
the Latin castanea, which has the same mean- 
ing as the English word, except that the latter 
is commonly applied to the fruit, while the 
former was more particularly used for the 
tree. Vossius says, that the tree was called 
castanea by the Romans (kastanon by the 
Greeks) from a city of Thessaly of the same 
name where they grew in great abundance. 
But whether the tree was named from the city, 
or the city from the tree, may be questioned. 
Pliny says that the tree was introduced from 
the neighbourhood of Sardis, and that there- 
fore the Greeks called the fruit Sardinian 
nuts, The change in the form and orthogra- 
phy of the word may be exhibited and ex- 
plained as follows :—Latin, castanea ; Italian, 
castagna; French, chastaigne; Old English, 
chestain and chestain-nut; modern English, 
chestnut or chesnut. The following passage, 
quoted by Richardson, exhibits the word in its 
transition state, 

‘‘ Of the trouth the chestain tres bryng forth 
the soft swete chestnut out of the sharp prickyng 
and hard huske.”—Golden Boke, c. 9. 

The word is nearly the same in several 
other languages besides those mentioned above, 
The Welsh is castan, and this Webster ap- 
pears to consider the original of all the others, 
and that it is itself derived from the Welsh 
cast, (the probable root of our word castle, 
which has come to us, however, through the 
Latin,) meaning an envelopement, a covering 
for the purpose of separating or defending. 
Who would have supposed that any connec- 
tion could be traced between the words chest- 
nut and castle, so different in orthography 
and meaning ? 

We have another instance in which the ap- 
parent etymology is not the true one, in the 
word woman. Many a one, perhaps, has im- 
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Amidst 


agined this word to be derived from the two inclination; pensive, weighing or pondering 
monosyllables into which it so readily sepa- (from pondus, a weight) seriously in the 
rates, its literal and etymological meaning mind, thoughtful, sad. ‘To expend, is literally 
having reference to that unhappy act of our to weigh out, and hence to pay out, to spend, 


first materal parent in partaking of 


“The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


But the word is of very different etymology, 
one that awakens no disagreeable reminis- 
cence ; but on the contrary, its real derivation 
is a pleasant one, and decidedly compliment- 
ary to the sex. The word man, we know, is 
used as a general term including both sexes. 
In the old Saxon this was more particularly 
the case than it is in modern English. Then 
the term woof-man or wif-man was applied to 
the female from her employment at weaving 
—at the web or woof. The male, from his 
occupation in war, was called the wep-man, 
that is weapon-man, In the Anglo-Saxon 
version of the Scriptures, we have, in Mat- 
thew xix, 4, “ He worhte wap-man and wif- 
man,” ‘* made them male and female.” 

Woof-man or wif-man was soon contracted 
into woman, and the wep-man was called 
simply the man by way of eminence. In the 
old form wtf-man we see the origin of the 
anomalous pronunciation of the plural women, 
pronounced as if written wimmen. We may 
notice also that in the singular woman, the o 
instead of having its usual sound, has precise- 
ly that of the dowble-o in woof. 

W7fe is referred to the same origin, woof, 
the etymology having reference to her indus- 
trious occupation, So also spinster, an un- 
married woman, (not to confine the compli- 
ment of industry to the married ones of the 
sex) is derived from spin, and originally 


| because anciently before the invention of coins, 
‘gold, silver, and the other metals used as mo- | 
ney, that is as a medium of exchange, were | 


paid out by weight. They were in the form) 
of bars or ingots, or in irregular pieces, and 
were exchanged or bartered for other commo- 
| dities, exactly as these would have been bar- 
‘tered for anything else. Aristotle and Pliny 


sacred writings furnish several striking in- 
stances of the prevalence of the same practice 
in the East. ‘Thus Abraham weighed out to 
Ephron, the Hittite, four hundred shekels of 


us judge ourselves by this principle. 
the affairs of this life, does the thought of God 
frequently arise in our soul? Or, in the ex- 
ercise of the most holy duties of religion, do 
worldly thoughts come in crowds to assail us? 


—_—_—- 


Report of J. C. G. Kennedy, Superintendent of 
the Census, on Telegraphs. 


As Telegraphs have formed a subject of in- 
quiry, it is deemed proper to present some 


| account of the information obtained respecting 
tell us that such was the method by which the | this recent but widely-extended and daily en- 
precious metals were originally exchanged for|larging means of communication. At the pre- 
other things in Greece and Italy; and the/|sent time it is a subject engrossing much of 


the attention of our own citizens, and frequent 
applications are made to this office from for- 
eign countries for information regarding the 
| minutie of the system as conducted in Ame- 





silver, in payment for the land that he pur- 
chased of him; and it is mentioned that this 
silver was “current money with the merchant,” 
that is, that it was of the customary fineness 
and quality. Soalso David bought the thresh- 
ing floor of Ornan, the Jebusite, and paid him 
for the place “ six hundred shekels of gold by 
\weight.” (2 Chron. xxi. 25.) But not only 
was this practice of always weighing these 
metals when exchanged for other goods, a 
difficult and troublesome one, but there was a 
still greater difficulty in determining, with suf- 
|cient accuracy, their purity and fineness, 
These disadvantages were obviated by the in- 
vention and general introduction of coins, 
These have in many cases taken their names 
from the weight of silver or gold that they 
originally contained, as the talent of the 
Greeks, the as or pondo of the Romans, the 
livre of the French, and the pound of the 
English and Scotch, But the relation between 








rica. Itis hoped that the details will prove 
| interesting and instructive. 

The telegraph system is carried to greater 
extent in the United States than in auy other 
part of the world; and the numerous lines now 
in full operation, form a net-work over the 
length and breadth of the land. They are 
not confined to the populous regions of the 
Atlantic coast, but extend far into the interior, 
climb the summits of the highest mountains, 
and cross the almost boundless prairies ; and 
ina few years a continuous communication 
will be established between the Capital of the 
nation and the shores of the Pacific, as it now 
exists between the Atlantic, the great Lakes, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Telegraphing employs a large amount of 
capital, engages the attention of thousands of 
our citizens, and has become indispensable in 
a social, political, and commercial point of 
view, 


meant a woman who is engaged in spinning, |the weight and value of these metals having 


It is to American ingenuity that we owe the 


in which sense it is still sometimes employed, undergone great changes, we find that | application of the Magnetic Telegraph 
Alfred the Great in his will calls the female | quantity of silver in an English pound ster-| for the purpose of communication between dis- 
part of his family the spindle side; and we ling of the present day, is less than the third | tant points, and it has been perfected and im- 
are told of one who had portrayed on his tomb| part of a pound weight, the quantity it con-| proved mainly by American science and skill. 
eleven sons girt with swords, and as many | tained in the year 1300, In France, the livre} | While the honour is due to Professor Morse 
daughters with spindles, current in 1789 contained less than one stzty-|for the practical application and successful 


In tracing etymologies we often find unex- 
pected and interesting relationships between 
words of very different significations. ‘Take 
for example a few only of the one hundred 
and twenty-two words derived from the Latin 
verbs pendeo and pendo, which are little else 
than the active and neuter forms of the same 
verb, meaning to hang, to weigh, and hence, 
to weigh in the mind, to consider. ‘Thus we 
have append, to hang to, to add, and hence 
appendage and appendix, an addition ; depend, 
to hang down, to hang on, an& therefore to 
rise or fall with that on which it hangs, that 
is, to be subject to or governed by; tmpend, 
to hang over, as a rock, ready apparently to 


fall upon those passing beneath, hence to! spendan, 


sizth part of the silver implied in its name, | prosecution of the Telegraph, it is mainly ow- 
and which it had actually contained previously | ing to the researches and discoveries of Pro- 


to 1103. In Spain and some other countries 
the change has been still greater. 

Having thus pretty fully unfolded the scrap 
of fossil history or fossil custom embedded in 
this word expend, we will return again to the 
word itself, and by writing it with the second 
| letter divided into the two letters of which it 
is composed, we shall have ekspend, then 
dropping the first syllable we obtain spend, 
|(just as from the Latin extraneous, foreign, 
and the French etranger, we have strange and 
stranger.) But spend is a purely English word, 
being derived immediately from the Saxon 
It is not improbable, therefore, as 





threaten ; dispense, to weigh out and distribute ;| Wachter suggests, that the Latin and Saxon 
suspend, to hang up, and hence also, to put| words are to be referred to the same root. 


by for a time, to interrupt ; recompense, to pay 
back, remunerate ; pendulum, a hanging and 
vibrating weight; pensile, pendent, and pen- 


LLN. 


—_—=—- 


The thoughts which spontaneously arise in 


dulous, hanging ; pendant, an ear-ring, a sus-| us, show what those things are to which our 
pended ornament, and in the form pennant, a| feelings are most alive; for the mind eagerly 
small flag or ensign ; propense, hanging for- | occupies itself with that which the heart loves : 


ward, leaning or inclined to, and propensity, | this is an acknowledged principle. 


Well, let 


fessor Henry, and other scientific Americans, 
that he was enabled to perfect so valuable an 
invention, 

The first attempt which was made to ren- 
der electricity available for the transmission of 
signals, of which we have any account, was 
that of Lesage, a Frenchman, in 1774, From 
that time to the present, there have been nu- 
merous inventions and experiments to effect 
this object ; and from 1820 to 1850 there have 
been no less than sixty-three claimants for 
different varieties of telegraphs. We will 
direct attention only to those of Morse, Bain 
and House, they being the only kinds used in 
this country. 

During the summer of 1832, Mr. Samuel 
F. B. Morse, an American, conceived the idea 
of an electric, or electro-chemical telegraph, 
and announced his invention to the public in 
April, 1837. 

On the 10th of March, 1837, Hon. L. Wood- 
bury, then Secretary of the Treasury, issued 
a circular, requesting information in regard to 
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the propriety of establishing a system of tele-'seven hundred messages, exclusive of those |'TeLecrarnic Cuarcss from Washington to 
the following places, for Messages contain- 


graphs for the United States; to which Pro- 
fessor Morse replied, giving an account of his 
invention, its proposed advantages and proba- 
ble expense. At that time he ‘ presumed 


for the press, were sent in one day over the) 
Morse Albany line, and, a few days afier, the | 
Bain line at Boston sent and received five hun- | 
dred communications. Another office, with | 


ing ten words or less. 
Albany, N. Y. 


378 miles, $ 80 








tn Wins s16 
that five words could be transmitted in a| two wires, one five hundred, the other two} = is = : = 
minute.” | hundred miles in length, after spending three | Ba eo ~odongg : on 
-s sy pe | . ae . aton Rouge, La. 1539 2 25 
Prof. Morse petitioned Congress to aid him) hours in the transmission of public news, tele- | Sime ee 448 75 
in prosecuting his experiments, and to test the | graphed in a single day, four hundred and| Buffalo, N. Y. =03 90 
practical operation of his invention. An ap-| fifty private messages, averaging twenty-five | nl iI F 1238 1 25 
propriation of $30,000 was made for this pur- | words each, besides the address, sixty of Chestiemedl O 578 70 
pose, and he then erected the first telegraphic | which were sent in rotation, without a word Clev land. 0. 439 80 
line in the United States, in the month of June, | of repetition. iets Mich, 970 1 00 
1844, between Washington and Baltimore,| ‘The instruments cannot be worked success- Dub at Ic ; 1449 170 
over a length of 40 miles; previous to which, | fully without skilful operators, good batteries Eri "> — 439 1 60 
however, he had conducted a series of experi-| and machines, and thorough insulation of the Frackford Ky 669 2 00 
ments in the Capitol building. |conductors. The expense of copper wire, a ed Ps 124 45 
This line was extended to Philadelphia and| which was at first used, has caused it to be Ha a, q Ct 3 345 "5 
New York, a distance of 250 miles. It reach-| superseded by that of iron, which is found to I ‘ai wees os I 339 00 
d Boston in 1845, and became the great line! answer the purpose as well, though the wire - ianapolis, ” ~— ! 
yen : oe © anaes ae a : - Jackson, Miss. 1325 2 00 
of the North, from which branched two others | in this case must be of increased size, About per ‘ill Ky 730 95 
—one, the length of 1000 miles, from Phila-| 300 pounds of iron wire are required to a Madison, Wie, sats 1 55 
delphia to Lancaster, Harrisburg, Pittsburg,| mile, and it is supported by spars or posts acelin Wie 1305 170 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, and St.| from 20 to 30 feet in height, set five feet deep, Milwaukie Wis. 1332 1 35 
Louis—the other, the length of 1300 miles,| nine inches in diameter at the base, four and N: shvill Te ey 1142 1 35 
from New York to Albany, Troy, Utica, Ro-|a half at the top, and placed about fifteen rods a : 5 ay 1694 2 05 
chester, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Chicago, | distant from each other. The insulation of N. Alben : 723 1 10 
and Milwaukee, the wire is effected by winding it around glass N. . oe L 414 15 
Another line, 1395 miles in length, goes} or glazed stoneware knobs, passing it through Nev PO i od ‘L 1408 2 20 
from Buffalo to Lockport, Queenstown, Nia-|caps of the same material, or inclosing it New Yc ii ” 939 a 50 
gara, ‘Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec| throughout with gutta percha, The cost of Phil d tohia 143 30 
and Halilax. construction, including wire, posts, labour, Siuhean . 307 45 
Two miles run South; one from Cleveland, | &c., is about $150 per mile. The average P, l a M 555 95 
Ohio, to New Orleans, by Cincinnati, and is| performance of the Morse instrument is to Peek nn "th N H 803 100 
1200 miles long; the other from Washington| transmit from 8000 to 9000 letters per Pro cae R 1 . 008 75 
by Fredericksburg, Charleston, Savannah, and | hour, &. L arog ® i 989 1 20 
Mobile, to New Orleans, 1700 miles; the en-| In the majority of electric telegraphs in ac- a ose } hil 851 1 45 
tire length of the latter from New York to) tual use, batteries composed of heterogenous | i se. N Y 524 90 
New Orleans being 1966 miles. | metals, chiefly zine aud platinum, moistened Vv, eal i , a 2 30 
The only line constructed with Government, by a liquid or liquids, are employed for the | Wh, cline’ Va, 331 . a0 
aid was that connecting the cities of Wash-| generation of force. The earth itself has | gion sg, olla a a 
; : i ia ; . | Wilmington, Del. 112 25 
ington and Baltimore. ‘The others have been! been made to furnish a supply of electric | oa 


established by private enterprise, the patentee 
being allowed one-half the stock for the 
use of the patent, as his share of the invest- 
ment. when the earth, saturated with water, repre- 

The following table exhibits the annual re- | sents the sand saturated with acid-water of an 
ceipts of the ** Magnetic ‘Telegraph Company,” ordinary battery cell, 
extending from Washington to New York, 
which was the first organized in the country, 
from its commencement to July, 1852: 


force; in other words, a single pair of zinc 
and copper plates have been buried sufficiently 
below the surface to be in the wet subsoil, 


Messages passing from one very distant 
point to another have usually to be 1e-written 
at intermediate stations; though by an im- 
proved method the sea-board line has in good 
weather transmitted communications direct be- 
By this means a eur-| tween New York and Mobile, a distance of 
rent of low intensity can be obtained, even nearly 1500 miles, without intermediate re- 
when the plates are miles apart. The earth | writing. By the Cincinnati route to New Or- 
acts as the return wire to any given number leans, a distance of nearly 2000 miles, the 


isi of distinct wires, without in the least atlect-| news brought by an Atlantic steamer, at 8 
From January 27, 1846, to July 1, ; S y , 


1847, - p 3 : $4 298 77 ng the regularity of the action of any of —— = oo wp i ge oe 
> ‘ : ~ “2s 9Q | lem. ; Xork to that distant point, an e efiect pro- 
ware ge air ae a | ‘The only constant and economical battery | duced on the market there returned to New 
“ « 284g. « 1849. 63367 62 | which is used in the United States, is Grove’s, | York by 11 o'clock, a, m. The Congresstonal 
“ « 1849, « 1850, 61.383 98/2! CUPS of zine with strips of platinum in an| reports from Washington are usually received 
“6 1850, fa 1851, 67.737 12| earthenware or porcelain cup, which cup is} simultaneously in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
“ « 1851, « 1852, 103.860 84) filled with nitric acid, which is placed inside| New York; and all that is necessary at the 


of the zinc cup, in a tumbler containing diluted | intermediate stations is the presence of an op- 
sulphuric acid. ‘The main battery ona line | 


Total amount received up to July ! a erator to receive the message as it is devel- 
1852. . Fi is $335 641 42 (!rom 80 to 50 cups) requires renewing only | oped on paper by the instruments. ea 

, ’ “|once in every two weeks, and daily in local| The electric telegraph has been applied in 

batteries of two or three cups, this country toa new and highly important 

The usual charge of transmission is 25 cts. | purpose, that of the registration of astronomi- 


for ten words or less, sent one hundred miles.|cal observations, thus establishing the best 
York. The number of messages sent over |The following table has been prepared to show | possible means for the determination of the 


this line in the last six months was 154,514, | the ratesof telegraphic communication between | difference of longitude. The observatories in 
producing $68,199.23, It is perhaps, the|the City of Washington and some of the prin- | different parts of the country are connected by 
most productive line in the world, cipal cities of the Union, The distances are | telegraphic wires, and the most delicate expe- 


The amount of business which a well con-| given from the table prepared at the Post Office | riments dependent upon the appreciation of 
ducted office can perform is immense. Nearly | Department : minute portions of time, have been successfully 


The capital of the Company is $370,000. 
It has six wires from Washington to Philadel- 
phia, and seven from Philadelphia to New 
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performed. This method has been recently Divine stirrings as 1 had hitherto experi-| repent of, and she says, “I plainly saw, that 


used for the determination of the wave-time of | enced.” 


electrical currents, 

To show the great extent to which tele- 
graphing is now carried, and its importance to 
the community, reference may here be made 
to the arrangements of the newspaper press 
in New York, and their expenses for tele- 
graphic despatches. ‘The Associated Press, 
consisting of the seven principal morning pa- 
pers published in New York, paid during the 
year ending November, 1852, $50,000 for 
despatches, one-third of which was for foreign 
news. ‘The several newspapers composing 
the Association paid during the same time 
about $14,000 for special and exclusive des- 
patches, 

(Conclusion next week.) 


mee 
For “ The Friend.” 


“Knowing that ye scek a better country which is 
an heavenly.” 

It matters not, it matters not, where on this sunny 
earth 

We find our “ goodly heritage,” our sepulchre or birth. 

It matters not, it matters not, so we are only found— 

Jehovah’s humble worshippers upon His chosen ground. 

It may be that our gifted cup is pressed with bless- 
ings down— 

Or should the girdle of our hearts be ne dark starless 
zone— 

It matters not, it matters not, so we are only brought 


Like watching bands in other days to Jesus to be 
taught. 


It can be but a little while—a very meteor day 

That we shall pass from place to place, or linger by 
the way. 

Then wherefore should we ask of Him who doeth all 
things right, 

To give us either length of days, or make our journey 
bright; 

A man of sorrows, crowned with thorns was Christ 
the King of kings 3 


And shall we covet for ourselves a life of better things ? 

Oh, rather let the huimbied beart in meek obedicuce 
bow, 

And ask the covering of His grace to keep it very low ; 

For it will matier much indeed in heaven’s unending 
day, 


To know that we have kept the faith, and trode His 
narrow way. 


—=<=>-_——_ 


“They who have rarest joy, know joys true measure ; 
They who most suffer, value suffering’s pause ; 
They who bat seldom taste the simplest pleasure, 
Kneel oftenest to the Giver and the Cause.” 
— 


For * The Friend.” 


SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. 


(Continued from page 117.) 
















|she felt her heart once more turned from the |the church, and fed with his dainties, 
| 


if [ should have another opportunity, it would 
She continued in subjection to the spirit of |be so much harder work.” So fearing that 


the world for about three years ; nevertheless, | unless she submitted during the present visita- 
her heavenly Father left her not in her alien-| tion, the great work of her soul’s redemption 
ation from him, but favoured her with a fresh | and purification from evil might now be ac- 
powerful visitation, On one occasion she felt|complished, she resisted the suggestions of 
a strong desire to go to the Methodist meeting| the enemy, and in faithfulness sought to be 
held in the evening. She knew not why she| obedient to the Lord’s will. The temptation 
should at that time experience such anxiety to | left her, and in recurring to this deliverance, 
attend there, as she had lost all relish for such| she says, ‘“‘ Blessed be the stronger arm of 
places, and only went because her father in-| that Divine power, that delivered me as from 
sisted on it. On sitting down in the place,|the hard and oppressive yoke of Pharaoh, and 
she looked round for something to amuse or|led me through the Red Sea, as on dry land ; 
occupy her, her mind being, she says, “as|often saying unto me, ‘Fear not.” During 
usual gadding abroad in the earth,” so much|this season of conflict, she says, “I had no 
so that she did not for atime attend to the| acquaintance with the professors of religion. 
discourse spoken from the pulpit, After a|I believe it was for the better.” 

while being interested in the appearance of| It was in the Twelfth month, 1778, that 
the speaker, she endeavoured to collect her) this visitation of Divine love was in mercy 
thoughts and listen to him. Aided in this by | given her, and she experienced at various times 
her heavenly Father, she gave heed to the|the quickening virtue of the Truth, in her re- 
words uttered, setting forth the happiness of|ligious meetings. In a meeting held in the 
the children of God, and the readiness of the| First month of the following year, she was 
Lord Jesus to receive and to save all who] favoured with a remarkably consoling open- 
come unto him, As the love and condescen-|ing, in an inward feeling that the Lord had 
sion of the Redeemer were set forth, and it|arisen, It was not that she had doubted his 
was declared that he was more willing to dis-| resurrection, but she had discovered the ‘ in- 
pense blessings, than any one could be to re-| ward witness’ to this great Gospel truth, and 
ceive them, she felt within her the stirrings of| now having experienced it, she felt it was 
an answering love, and the thought arose,}enough. For many months her heart was 
“Then shall [ be of the blessed number.”| comforted with the love of God, and great 
The work of reformation was begun in her ;| peace was her portion, She was spiritually 
and the Lord assisting her by his Holy Spirit,|carried in his bosom by the Great Head of 
But a 
world, Her desire now was that she might} time of sutiering and trial was to come upon 
| serve the Lord, and the language of her heart| her, as it will come on all the Lord’s children, 
| became, “If 1 do perish, I will perish at the) to test their allegiance to Him, and to qualify 
| Lord's footstool.” |them to fill up their portion of suffering for 













| Her exercises now became great. Satan| his body’s sake, the church. 


unwilling to lose a servant, endeavoured to| She thus continues her narrative: “ In the 
prevent her from yielding herself up to do her time of my vanity | had decked and made 
duty. He suggested that she was not yet myself very gay; but from the first that the 
saved, and that if she should attempt to pray,| Word of God took place upon my mind my 
he would terrify her out of her senses, She! dress was a burden to me. My step-mother, 
says, ‘This however, did not hinder me, for) however, having encouraged me in this vanity, 
| believed the Lord would help me; and truly L knew well it would give her great offence if 
my heart prayed. I was like unto Lot, when I put it off. [thought it was right I should 
he had got out of the wicked city, and was be thus burdened, as I| had foolishly been 
| escaping to the mountain ; | had no inclination | pleased with it.” ‘It appeared to be my 
‘to look back, nor any leisure to trifle. It was|duty, to acquaint my mother before | made 
|my whole concern to be saved, and become a 


\follower of Jesus. O the precious tendering 
| seasons | experienced! 1| had no fear but of 
| myself, and that was very great.” 

Among the temptations of her unwearied 


any alteration respecting my dress. The 
first opportunity therefore that offered, I told 
her my intentions respecting the tuture. She 


| was very angry ; but it appeared to me sufhi- 


cient that | had told her. I made alterations 


The narrative thus proceeds: ‘ Soon after adversary, he endeavoured to induce her to) immediately ; and, in one day, my vain attire 
my sister's death, my father put me for a | confer with flesh and blood,—to procrastinate, | Was taken off altogether.” 


year to learn millinery. Here | was among 
many foolish young people ; and my mother- 
in-law being, as already mentioned, a woman 
of a vain mind, I was exposed on every side 
to the enemy of souls. 1 was very uneasy in 
my situation at the first, but Satan, and peo- 
ple at his instigation, endeavoured to divert 
me; and now my sister’s instructions and ad- 
vices were no more, She had been a watcher 


—to enter into reasoning,—and thus defer | 
yielding up in unreserved obedience to the 


She soon joined in membership with the 
people called Methodists, and being sustained 


Lord’s requiring. He insinuated that it was|in love and patience, she felt it a little thing 


an improper time she had chosen “ to be reli- 
gious,’"—** that it was a serious business, and 
ought to be entered upon with great delibera- 
tion, lest the last state should prove worse 
than the first.” But she was enabled through 
Divine Grace to feel, that if she should put off 


over me for good, both to soul and body, and | entering on the Christian life to some future 
it was with much regret that [ thought of my | day, she should “ without doubt, run on in a 
loss, I became even like them with whom [| course of sin and disobedience against God, 
was thus associated, and my mind was so|and thereby get further and further estranged 


filled with vanity, that there was no room for | from Him.” 


There would be more sins to 


to be made a gazing-stock for the world, and 
to bear the trials brought on her by her mo- 
ther, who “ was very bitter against” her. ‘The 
preacher under whose ministry she had been 
favoured to receive the visitations of Divine 
Grace, being about to leave the place of her 
residence, she was tried in the fear lest she 
should not retain her religious stability. But 
her mind was relieved, through the opening 
of a passage of scripture, by the swift Witness 
for ‘ruth, ‘The anointing which ye have 
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received of Him abideth in you, and ye need | and which alone can prepare us for the Lord’s | masters, Either he will love the one and hate 


not that any man teach you: but as the same 
anointing teacheth you.” She says, relative 
to the opening of this text on her mind, “ Very 
salutary, indeed, was the remembrance of this 
to me; and intended, I believe, not only for 
present, but future instruction, My mind was 
kept in great stillness and recollection, inward- | 
ly waiting upon the Lord; and how did the 
great and good Shepherd ‘and Bishop of my 
soul lead me forth, and cause me to banquet 
with the sheep of his own fold! O the sweet 
unity and love that was manifested to me at 
such seasons! How did the Holy Comforter, 
the Spirit of Truth, take of the things of Jesus, 
and show them unto me, as | was able to bear 
them !” 

Now she became very active in endeavour- 
ing to do good. Her heart was overflowing 
with love to her Divine Master, and to her 
fellow-creatures ; and if she ran into too great 
creaturely activity, it doubtless originated i in 
an earnest desire for the welfare of others, and 
the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom upon 
earth. Her general labour for the week may | 
be briefly stated, that on First-day, beside at- | 
tending the preaching, she met a band of | 
young women in the morning, and two in the | 
after part of the day. Sometimes she was 
among the sick until time for preaching, and 
then when that service was over, attended a 
prayer meeting. On Second-day evening, 
she had a meeting of young women; on 
Third-day evening 
ing; on Fifth- day morning, met her own 
band; i in the evening, a class of young women 
and girls; on Sixth-day evening, her own 
class ; on Seventh-day, a select band met by 
the preachers. Beside all these meetings, she 
went into the country around, holding meet- 
ings, and visiting sick, Such are some of the 
labours she performed, and she thought that 
the Divine presence at times was with her, 
and blessed the work of her hands. 

There is no tree of the ‘ Lord’s right-hand 
planting’ but bears fruit. ‘There is no heart 
filled with the love of God, in which the love 
of man does not also abound. ‘True faith 
must bring forth good works in every one in 
whom it is in dominion, But outward works 
intended for the good of others, cannot be ac- 
cepted by Infinite Wisdom as a substitute for 
quiet waiting upon Him for a renewal of spi- 
ritual strength. ‘The first lesson of the young 
convinced when he is aroused to a true sense | 
of his lost condition, is quiet waiting to know | 
the will of God manilested within ; and this is | 
the last lesson taught the Christian, when on | 


a sick bed he patiently abides in awful hope, | 


the hour of his release from his afflicted earth- 
ly tabernacle, The labours which we per- 
form, which are called loving, charitable, reli- 
gious,—if they are not the fruit of obedience 
to manifested duty made known to us in the 
hour of quiet waiting, are very apt to be either 
from the impulse of nature, or from habit or 
imitation, Such works may in a certain 
sense benefit others,—but there is a great 
danger of our becoming so engrossed in them, 
as to take them as a substitute for the religion 
of the cross, the life of which is in quiet wait- 
ing for those baptisms which reduce self, 


| 


service. [remember one who, being awaken- 
ed to a sense of his lost condition, had joined 
as M. R. did, the Methodists. He laboured 
among them abundantly, but he found that his 
preaching, his teaching, his entire occupancy 
of so much of his time in labour for others, 
brought leanness into his own soul. He felt 
the burden of so much outward religious per- 
formances,—he longed for an interior walk 
with God, and that quiet waiting, watching 
state, in which he might witness growth i in the 
Truth, and sweet inward communion with his | 
usione, He left the Methodists, and witness- 
ed content and comfort in relinquishing all 
his own workings, and quietly sitting down in | 
the meetings of the Society of Friends, which 
were often held in silence. 


(To be continued.) 
———— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. 





The fascinations of wealth so completely | 
swallow up the thoughts and passions of many, 
that the glory of their Creator, and the inter- 


ests of the immortal soul, seem hardly ever to| 


claim their attention. 


the other, or hold to the one and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
The wealth and the pride of the rich man, and 
the poverty, and the sufferings of Lazarus, 
and their respective ends, are in strong and 
awful contrast. Of the rich man, who con- 
cluded to “pull down his barns and build 
greater, and there bestow all his fruits and his 
goods ;” and who would say to his soul, “ Soul 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years, 
take thine ease, eat, drink and be merry,” our 
Lord says, “but God said unto him: Thou 
fool! this might thy soul shall be required of 
thee ; then whose shall these things be which 
thou hast provided?” We may here see that 
the Most High beholds those who are dishon- 
ouring him, misapplying his gifis, and seeking 
their own pleasure and honour among men; 
and he calls them fools when the hour of judg- 
ment comes, and they are not ready, having 
been trusting in their riches, 

From the following account, it is evident 
the subject was one of those who had been 
caught with the love of mammon, and failed 
to come up in the sphere of usefulness in the 
church, which through mercy he was, when 


They become perfect | too late to occupy it, ‘permitted to see he ought 


slaves to the pursuits of business, and the 'to have filled; and the condemnation he suffer. 


safety of their means, from which they allow 


little else than necessary sleep to abstract 


' them. 


|eternity, though the fruits of their labour can- 


, frequently a prayer meet- | 


not possibly be enjoyed after death. With 
some nearly everything is sacrificed to the) 
idol Mammon; and so inveterate is the hold 
their treasure has of their minds, that even 
the approach of death docs not appear to 
loosen their love of it. How reverse is such | 
a state from the dignity of a rational being, 
made a little lower than -the angels, and de- 
signed for a glorious eternal life! What a 
contrast with the object of the Saviour’s com- 
ing into the world, and his heavenly example ! 
But while health permits men to grasp their 
wealth, no earthly power can break t their inor- 
dinate attachment to it, Love it most of them 
will, and cling to it with all their heart and 
strength, while they have it, and are capable 
of thought and action. Nothing can dissolve 
the fearful delusion, but the grace of God. 
And if at an early period of life they have re- 
jected this Grace, and finally quenched the 
Holy Spirit, in its strivings with them for their 
salvation, they grow harder and darker, and 
shut their eyes upon their own condition, until 
| religion is lost sight ef, as regards any regen- | 
erating influence, they permit it to have upon | 
them, 
|is no hope.” 

Even here the love of money gains an 


the mind completely, yet it has a paralyzing 
eflect; and with the increase of years, the 
fondness for it strengthens, It often indis- 
poses, or disqualifies such from engaging in 
the Lord’s work ; the church is robbed of their 
services, and the young members lose a good 
example in them, by whom they. should be 
drawn to serve their Redeemer. Our Lord 
frequently testified against the love of riches. 
He declared that ** No man can serve two 








ed for his devotion to the world, conveys 
warning and instruction, which should sink 


They act as if they were providing for | deep into those who read it. 


“For some months before the death of 
Robert Pryor, of London, his usual state of 
health was altered, and signs of infirmity ap- 
peared, which increased upon him, and termi- 
nated in a settled decline. One day speaking 
to me, (his brother relates,) about his will, he 
said that some might think he had givena 
i great deal away from his children ; but he was 
more afraid of their having too much than too 
little; us he had seen great riches do much 
hurt, especially in our Society. He wished 
his children to be brought up plain, and the 
boys to be put apprentices to sober, honest 
Friends. One time on taking leave of his son 
Robert, who had been up to see him, he de- 
sired him to be a good boy, to speak the truth, 
to keep to the plain language, and not to as- 
sociate with bad boys, but choose the best for 
his companions. At another time he said, 


\* Brother, | hope I do not repine, though I am 


afraid lest | should. I have my low times, 
lest it should not be well with me. Sometimes 
1 think it may be the enemy that strives to 
disturb me.’ Speaking of his being resigned 
to the will of Providence he said, ‘ ‘What sig- 
nifieth it, whether | die now or twenty years 


Respecting such it may be said, “ there | hence, though if I look back, my time appears 


to have been very short.’ 
* One day he said, ‘Dear brother, do not 


undue ascendency, though not so as to engross | be too anxious alter the things of this world; 


for my inordinate desire to accumulate wealth, 
has been a heavy burden to me; no one knows 
what I have suffered on that account.’ He 
further said, that his having been so solicitous 
afier the world, had made him but a dwarf 
in religion; and that if it had pleased the 
Lord to have spared his life, he thought he 
should have found it his place to have endea- 
voured to be a more useful member in the 
Society, and to have expended more of his 
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income in charitable uses: that the love of 
money, and an inordinate desire after wealth, 
had pierced him through with many sorrows. 
One afternoon his nephew came to ask him 
how he was: upon his taking leave, after sit- 
ting sometime in silence, he desired him to 
keep constantly to meetings, to love Friends’ 
company, and xot to launch out into the vani- 
ties of this world, or associate with those who 
were likely to draw him aside ; reminding him 
that there would be an end, which would over- 
take us all; and that we ought always to be 
prepared. 

“One time going to bed, he desired me to 
shut the door, saying that it was his desire to 
supplicate, which he did on his knees, begging 
the Lord not to leave him, but be with him in 
the trying moment, and grant him a safe and 
easy passage into his glorious kingdom; hop- 
ing he would accept his late repentance, which 
he trusted was sincere, though upon a dying 
bed. The next morning as [ stood by his| 
bedside, he spoke to me as follows: ‘ Brother, 
I have been in a quiet sleep, and had a com- 
fortable vision. 1 thought I had a foresight 
of that glorious kingdom, where all is peace, 
serene, and quiet, Such a prospect as I had) 
never before seen, and such as no tongue can 
express, the glory of that kingdom,’ At an- 
other time he expressed the satisfaction he| 
had in my being with him, desired that I 
would not leave him when the event happen- 
ed, and requested to be buried in a plain 
way. 

“One morning, asking him if he was free 
from pain, he answered that he felt only 
violent oppression ; that when the Lord pleas- 
ed to release him, he believed he was ready, 
but hoped to wait the appointed time in pa- 
tience ; adding he was as clear in his intellects | 
as ever. What a favour! and that he was) 
permitted to get home and settle his affairs, 
was a great favour, but above all, that which | 
he saw in the vision. He said that it appear- 
ed clear to him, that the less Friends talked 
about news, and interfered in politics, the bet- 





ter. He thought they did not belong to them. 
He used to read the newspapers at Bristol, to| 
divert himself; but left it off, finding his time | 
better employed in reading the scriptures. On | 
taking a little refreshment, he said, ‘ What a| 
favour it is thus to be waited upon, and to) 
have everything this world can afford to alle- | 
viate, or still the pains of the body! We have 
so much the more to be accountable for.’ One 
evening, upon my asking him how he did, he 








in his countenance, taking little notice, but 
appearing wholly fixed on the greatest of all 
objects. On the Seventh-day before his de- 
cease, he noticed those about him more than 
he had done some days before ; and continued 
in the same calm, composed state of mind, 
growing weaker and weaker, yet sensible to 


the last; having his desire granted of an easy | 
passage, I have no doubt, into that glorious! 


kingdom, of which he expressed he had a 
foretaste. He departed this life the 16th of 
the Seventh month, 1782, aged about 37 
years, and after a solemn meeting at Grace- 
church street, was interred at Friends’ burial- 
ground, Bunhill Fields, the twenty-first of the 
same.” 


a a 


Egyptian Agriculture—The fields of su- 
gar-cane about Farshoot were the richest | 
have seen. Near the village, which is three 
miles from the Nile, there is a steam refinery, 
established by Ibrahim Pasha, who seems to 


have devoted much attention to the culture of 


cane, with a view to his own profit. There 
are several of these manufactories between 
here and Cairo, and most of them were in full 
operation when we passed. ‘To every inquiry 
which one makes respecting sugar the Arabs 
answer, “Ibrahim Pasha.” At Radamoon, 
between Minyeh and Siout, there is a large 
manufactory, where the common coarse sugar, 
made in the Fellah villages, is refined and 
sent to Cairo, We use this sugar in our 
household, and find it of very excellent quali- 
ty, though much coarser than that of the 
American manufactories, 

The culture of cotton has not been so suc- 


cessful. The large and handsome manufac-| 


tory built at Kennah has not been in operation 
for three years, and the fields which we see 
here and there have all a forlorn, neglected 


}appearance. The plants grow luxuriantly, 
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Mournfully let it be ! 
Joys are gone to the voiceless past,— 
Joyous hearts have been overcast ; 

Sorrow hath dimmed their glee. 

Change and Death have been here ;— 
The dark sod rests o’er the furms of those 
Whose true warm hearts beat high at the close 

Of the knell o’er the last old year! 

Change and Death have been here ;— 
Friendships have faded and hopes are gone, 
The day-star of many a life shines wan 
‘Through its clouded atmosphere. 

+ * * * - * 


Billow of Time’s great sea, 
Foaming up high on life’s winding shore, 
Where wave on wave breaketh evermore, 

On through eternity ;— 

Billow of Time's great sea, 
From thy rich dim caves O hast thou brought 
No treasures of joy, no gems of thought, 
In thy full treasury ? 
On Life’s dim shore, 
Are the dark, deep weeds and storm-wrecked shells 
Tossed up, and from the fathomless cells, 
| Cometh no more? 


| On Life’s dim shore, 

Gather we not from sands of the past, 

Gems of priceless worth that were cast, 
From its boundless store ? 


| 


Hath it not given 
Countless blessings to many a soul ? 
Hath it not left us nearer the goal,— 
| Nearer to Heaven? 


Hath it not given 
|'To weary spirits a quiet rest ? 
Hath it not calmed the throbbing breast, 
That long had striven ? 
The old year is dim! 
He hath guided souls to inunortal life, 


| For these he hath changed earth’s voice of strife 


To song of seraphim. 


The old year is dim! 


and the cotton is of fine quality, but the pods | Let us not ring his final knell 


are small, and not very abundant, About 


Siout, and in Middle and Lower Egypt, we! 


saw many fields of indigo, which is said to 


| thrive well, Peas, beans and lentils are cullti- 


vated to a great extent, and form an important 
item of the food of the inhabitants, 
are also occasional patches of beets and tur- 
nips. But I have never seen them in the 
markets of the principal towns, The only 
vegetables we can procure for our kitchen are 
onions, radishes, lettuce and spinach. The 
Arabs are very fond of the tops of radishes, 
and eat them with as much relish as do their 


said that he lay pretty easy, and was quiet in | donkeys.—Bayard Tuylor. 


his mind; he thought he had a well-grounded 
hope, that all would be well with him; and 
that if it should please the Lord to take him 
into his glorious kingdom, what a happy 
change it would be! 

** One evening he said, that he did not know 
what to think of that night; he had prayed so 
often to be released, he was ready to fear lest 
he had offended. He should be very thankful 
to be released from his sufferings, yet hoped 
he could say, as that good man, Isaac Sharp- 
less had expressed in prayer at his bedside, 
* Thy wiil be done, O Lord, in earth, as it is 
done in heaven,’ After this he continued re- | 
markably still and calm, with much serenity 








For ** The Friend.” 
THE OLD YEAR’S REQUIEM. 


The old year is dim! 
Thousands of poets have held the pen, 
Thousands of poets shall hold it again, 

To sing his requiem. 


The old year is dim! 
We know not whether with triumph and shout 
To ring his final death-peal out, 

Or whether with mournful hymn, 


Mournfully let it be! 
Earth bends tearfully over his grave,— 
His knell is rung by the booming wave 
Of the ever-sounding sea, 


There | 


| With muffled tone of the funeral bell, 
With mournful requiem. 


Joyously let it be! 


| With hearts to conquer the ills of life, 
Let us nobly welcoine the toil and strife 
Of eighteen fifty-three. 


Joyously let it be! 
*Mid the change and death of our dwelling here, 
Let us look fur on to the endless year, 
Of God’s eternity. 
G. F.F. 
—_—_—S—— 
| 


As the heart is crushed and lacerated by a 
|loss in the affections, so it is rather the head 
| that aches and suffers by the loss of money. 








THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 1, 1853. 





Our present number bears date the first day 
of anew year, ‘The advent of a new year 
|has so long been a theme for writers and 
| scribblers, both in prose and verse, that it may 
| well be called hacknied. We have but a few 
words to offer, and have no expectation of 
saying anything new respecting it. There is 








THE FRIEND. 
great wisdom in time being divided into cer-| there are evils inseparable from human frailty | Breed, $2, vol. 25, Jas, Oliver, $2, vol. 25, for V. Meas 
tain fixed periods, which as they come round,| which, though delayed, no one need flatter a — 7 yee from egy to 52, 
force upon us the conviction of its rapid flight, | himself with the hope of escaping, \to 19, vol. 26, for John C. ‘Fhompscn, $3 a 96 ot 
and hardly fail to awaken the reflection, that) ‘The end must come, sooner or later, and | for David Hall, J. Kirk, and B. School, $2 each, vol. 
to us, it cannot be long before its end will) nothing can be of so much importance to us | 26; from Benj. Hazard, R. 1., $2, vol. 26. 

arrive. It is also a wise provision that as we | individually, as that each succeeding year be | 

grow older, and approach nearer the termina- | so improved, that the close of time to us shall | 

tion of our portion of this precious gift, the|be the commencement of a joyful eternity. | 


Friends’ Library. 
| 
mind becomes less susceptible to the impres- | Religion is not a dark and gloomy thing, nor | The Editors of Friends’ Library, have on 
sion of passing events, and consequently an | was it the design of the Author of our existence | hand a few complete sets of that work. Per. 
increased rapidity seems given to the flight of|in making our only certain good dependent} sons who wish to supply themselves, will do 


each succeeding year. Is not this designed | upon obedience to his will, to constitute life a} well to make early application, as the number 


to stimulate us to double our diligence in the | constant struggle with sorrow and disappoint- 
great work for which the fleeting moments of! ment, for ‘* Light is sown for the righteous, and 





our lives are meted out to us? 

Shall we then at the commencement of a 
new year, put the question to the readers of 
our journal individually, old or young, whe- 
ther they fully realize the largeness and the 
value of that portion of time which has passed 
from them forever? and whether they are} 
alive to the unflagging speed with which the 
little that remains is stealing away? If they 
will reflect so as to answer these queries to 
themselves truly, they can hardly escape self- 
examination as to what absorbs their most 
eager pursuit, and gives birth to their most 
cherished desires. 

Man is said in Holy Writ to be born to 
trouble ; and there are none who wholly escape | 
from it. But a great portion of our trouble is | 
of our own making. We choose to fix our 
hopes and rivet our affections on those things 
that appertain to time alone, which are there- 
fore perishable or transitory—riches, honour, | 
fame—and we must suffer the penalty, when | 
in the usual course of events, they are blighted | 
and crushed. The prevalence of sin has pol- 
luted or poisoned everything that the world 
esteems as pleasure or profit, and sorrow 
therefore treads so closely on the heels of 
their enjoyment, that to those who devote their 
time and energies to seek them, it may well 
be asked, “ What hath man of all his labour, 
and of the vexation of his heart, wherein he 
hath laboured under the sun? for all his days 
are sorrows, and his travail grief; yea his 
heart taketh not rest in the night. This is 
also vanity.” We are not left to find this out 
merely by the deductions of reason or the 
bitter teaching of experience, but “ this is the} 
condemnation, that light hath come into the| 
world, and men loved darkness rather than | 
light because their deeds are evil.” 

A near acquaintance with ourselves, and a 
correct estimate of the things of the world in | 
which we are placed, derived from the inshin- | 
iig of Divine light, must tend to lay open the 
sources from which our troubles and our dis- 
appointments flow, while at the same time it 
brings home the feeling, that it is our highest 
interest, as well as our most incumbent duty, 





so to live as to secure the approbation of that 
Almighty Being to whom we are accountable 
for life, for time, and for every blessing we 
enjoy, and whose favour alone constitutes our 
greatest felicity, Life is subject to innumer- 
able casualties, and our wisest schemes are 
every hour liable to miscarriage and defeat. 
Even where all seems to move on smoothly, 
and little or nothing occurs to rouse to a just 
sense of the awiul responsibility of living; yet 


gladness for the upright in heart.” Every 
one then, who has attained to years of serious 
reflection, when looking over his existence and 


recalling the events retained in the memory, | 


must, we think, admit the conclusion of the 
wise king, “ Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom, and the man that getteth understand- 


ing ; for the merchandize of it is better than | 
the merchandize of silver, and the gain there- | 


of than fine gold.” ‘ Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 
[t is an easy matter to admit these truths in 
theory, but let the advent of the new year 
stimulate us more uniformly to show our prac- 


tical belief in them, by passing each succeed- | 


ing day in a manner consistent with our high 
destiny, 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By the steamship Canada, from Liverpool, on the 
12th of Twelfth month, we learn that cotton has fall- 
en. 
but the market reported dull. 

RUSSIA is increasing its army. The cholera pre- 
vails in St. Petersburg. 

SPAIN.—The present ministers of Spain are Abso- 
lutists, and at the late meeting of the Cortes, being de- 
feated in procuring the election of their candidate for 
President of that body, they have caused its dissolu- 
ion. A new Cortes is to be called, to meet on the Ist 
of Third month next. 

AUSTRIA continues opposed to the liberty of their 
subjects. No military man can be editor of a public 
journal, or write articles for one, under pain of impri- 
sonment. 

CHINA.—The insurrection in China is spreading. 

From Havana we learn that the British frigate Vesta, 
had captured and brought into that port, the notorious 
slave schooner Venus, and two other slavers, 

UNITED STATES.—A new expedition to the 


Arctic Seas in search of John Franklin, is to be fitted | 


out at the joint expense of Moses Grinnell, of New 
York, and George Peabody, now of London. Dr. 
Kane, of Philadelphia, is to command the Advancg 
one of the vessels to be sent, 

A bill for the construction of a Railroad to the Pa- 
cific, has been introduced into the Senate of the United 
States, 


‘The average amount of wealth for each citizen of 


our country is, according to the returns of the last 
census, $3956. 
The cholera is raging at Apalachicola, in Florida. 
A late storm and heavy fall of rain, has occasioned 
much damage in Ohio and Indiana, to the canals, 


bridges, railroads, and many other species of property. | 


By accounts received at Boston, trom the Cape de 
Verds, we are informed the schooner Advance, ot New 
Orleans, had been seized by Commodore Gregory, of 
the United States squadron, on suspicion of being a 
slaver. 

On Fourth-day, the 22d of Twelfth month, the ther- 
mometer at Portland, stood one degree below zero, 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Win. B. Oliver, agent, L., Ms., for N. 


A slight improvement in the prices of provisions, | 


is small, They have also some copies of all 
the volumes, except the first and second, from 
| which Friends who wish to complete their sets 
can be supplied. 

Subscribers who have not yet paid their 
dues, will please forward them early. 
| Philada., Twelfth mo., 1852. 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


A Stated Meeting of The Philadelphia As. 
| sociation of Friends for the [Instruction of Poor 
Children, will be held in the committee-room 
of the Mulberry street meeting-house, on Sec- 
ond-day evening, 3rd inst., at 7 o’clock. 
Epwarp Ricure, Clerk. 
First month, 1853. 








Diep, on the 2nd of Twelfih month, 1852, Mary N, 
Tuompson, aged 32 years, a member of Salem Month- 
|ly Meeting, New Jersey. 


| 





, near Westville, Mahoning county, Ohio, on 
|Second-day evening, the 6th of the Twelfth month, 

Resecca, widow of Jehu Lord, in the 89th year of her 
| age. 





, at her residence, near Woodbury, N. J., on 
| the 14th ult., Hannan, relict of the late Joseph Whi- 
| tall, a much esteemed member and elder of Woodbury 
| Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 80 years. She chose 
|the Lord for her portion early in life, and having 
| found in him the true riches, was made willing to re- 
sign the world and its allurements, and to dedicate 
| herself to his service. She was one who truly made 
| self of no reputation, ever esteeming others above her- 
| self. She endured her many trials with trne Christian 
humility and patience; and we humbly believe she is 
now numbered among that blessed company who have 
come out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 


——, at her late residence, Germantown, Pa., on 
Fifih-day evening, Twelfth month 23d, Saran Jony- 
son, relict of the late John Johnson, Jr., in the 73rd 
'year of her age, a valued inember of Germantown 
| Particular and Frankford Monthly Meeting. Although 
suddenly removed, we have the consoling evidence that 
| like the wise virgins, she was found at the coming of 
| her Lord with oil in her vessel and her lamp trimmed. 
| Her chief concern appeared to be the salvation of her 
soul. Having been prevented by indisposition for some 
|time past from attending meeting, she expressed a 
;concern that all who were able, should not slight 
| the opportunity of assembling for the solemn purpose 
| of Divine wership, regretting that she was unable so 


| 


‘to do, but resigned to her heavenly Father’s will. She 
| was impressed with the great uncertainty of this life, 
|and remarked shortly betore her close, she thought it 
| very near. Although apparently as well as usual 
when she retired on the evening of the 23rd, befure 
| midnight her spirit was released without sigh or strug- 
gle. ‘ Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of Man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not,” 
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